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Foreword 



In 1964 the National Association of Secondary School Principals 
published a book entitled The Effective Student Council by 
Oneta Cummings. The Elective Student Council had much to 
say to the student council situation as it existed at that time. 
During the past nine years, the concept and effectiveness of 
student council have changed dramatically. The National Asso* 
ciation of Student Councils now re*issues this fine biok, edited 
and brought up to date to fit appropriately into the world of the 
70's, in which student councils are making new and different 
kinds of effective difference. 

We hope you find this book helpful and encouraging. At the 
same time we hope you know that the spirit of student council 
has been preserved in this revision. We address ourselves to this 
question! What is an effective student council for this year? We 
must talk about how a student council in a secondary school can 
become more effective and more productive. We must spend time 
clarifying goals, evaluating programs^ and choosing new goals 
that make a difference in the life of the student body this year. 

Here is a guide book, pointing to areas which ought to be thor- 
oughly examined if the student council is to maintain a course 
toward viable effectiveness. We hope you find it valuable. 

Owen B. Riernan 
Executive Secretary 

National Association of Secondary School Principals 



Introduction 



Effective student councils don't just happen. They grow— as 
the result of continuous planning^ work, and effort on the part 
of studentSi faculty, administratorsi and community* 

What are the characteristics of a successful student council? 
How can these characteristics be developed? What distinguishes ai T 
successful council fi:om one that is not successful? How can a 
council and its activities be evaluated and then made more 
effective in the lives of students within a school for this year? 
These are all important questions that must be faced by studeiAt 
council leadersi by advisers, by parents, by members of the com* 
munity^ by faculty members> and by students within the student 
body. 



Essentials of an Effective Student Council 

A vital requisite of an effective student council is that it be 
active — that it do things of significance. A council which does 
. little but meet and discuss will probably not have much impact 
or influence in the life of a school. However, just being busy or 
active does not necessarily indicate that a council is doing an 
effective job. It must accomplish worthwhile objectives through 
its activities and it must contribute to the total education and 
development of all the students. 

If a council is to be accepted as an integral part of the total 
school program, it must have ceftain basic standards toward which 
it is working at all times through its projects. These standards 
include an understanding of the basic philosophy of what a 
student council is and how it serves in the total learning process 
of the school. The student body, faculty, and administration will 
respect and support the standards of the effective student coui'iciL 

The successful student council operates on sound dmoctmic 
organizational principles. It plans and conducts effective meet* 
ing^. It has sufficient physical facilities to function effectively. It 
handles its finances properly and in a businesslike manner and 
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has a workable constitution which has been adopted by and is 
known to the entire student body. 

Leadership Iraining is offered to members of the council, as 
well as to any other students who might be interested in such 
training. The council has developed competent student leaders 
who are interested and active— ' ut not domineering— advisers. 

The effective student council also conduct; democratic elec- 
tions, works toward strengthening public relations, solves school 
and council problems systematically and effectively, has a solid 
year-round program of training and activities, and seeks to im- 
prove itself through frequent evaluations. The effective student 
council must consider the growth and development of its indi- 
vidual members as well as the members of the student body. It 
must consider the groups, clubs, and organizations and even the 
temporary systems which exist inside the secondary school of 
today. It must be adaptable enough to fit into the flexible and 
modular scheduling practices which are almost individual cir- 
cumstances within secondary schools of the nation. 



A Part of the Curriculum 

Everything the school does which contributes to the learning, 
growth, and development of the student must be classified as a 
part of the curriculum. The student council can and should play 
a vital part in this growth and development. It must furnish 
every student the opportunity to learn, to do, and to practice 
doing those things which a good citizen, scholar, leader, and 
follower must do. The student council must be concerned with 
the world, with vocational education, with projects which are 
meaningful in themselves to the pment student body under the 
particular circumstartces of the school. The living curriculum is 
as important as the organizational curriculum, and the student 
council must know that the effective student council Is the living 
student council. 



Adult Leadership 
and Cooperation 



For a student council to be effective, the administration must 
be interested and cooperative, as well as supportive in those' places 
which make a difference. Most principals support a student coun- 
cil if it functions effectively and realizes its limitations as well 
as its strengths. 

Student council, as we know it, is not student government in 
the sense that it runs the school. In the United States of America, 
most schools are administered by an elected school board of 
citizen representatives who dioose , the administrative staff, who 
hire the teaching staff, who provide the learning experiences for 
young people— and student council is one of those learning 
eyperiences. A council's powers, therefore, come from the school 
board through the administration to the student council adviser 
and the council itself. 

The fact that the council derives its authority from the school 
board and administration indicates that the student council does 
not have the legal authority that student leaders sometimes 
assume that it has. The student council is an educational vehicle 
for helping young people learn about themselves, their school 
and the world, organization, planning, and procedures of work* 
ing within the system; at the same time, it provides for student 
voice in the managerial function of the secondary school. 

Some principals resist the student council when it tries to 
make, decisions which are beyond its realm of authority. Some 
principals are reluctant to give students voice or power in their 
school because of "bad" experiences in the. past. Other principals 
simply do not know enough about the purposes of a student 
council and how it should operate in ofder to be effective in 
their schools. Some principals relegate all power to a "building 
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committee'' which doles out various measures of authority to 
the groups and organizations within a school but has no special 
regard for functions of the student council. 

Many of these alternatives need re-thinking and re-facing. But 
in every case, a student council must prove, through its words, 
its actions, and its procedures, that it can and will be a help to 
the entire school program, hiclx proof may mean that the council 
will start with a relatively minor series of service activities. The 
principal must regard the activity as worthy and regard the 
council as an agency for positive service to the school and its 
community. The council helps a principal to determine for 
himself what he regards as the limits of the power and influence 
of what a student group can do within his school. If the council, 
by thorough and orderly execution of plans, can show its will- 
ingness to work, even on minor projects, it will earn the oppor- 
tunity to become involved in more significant kinds of activities^ 
within the school. > 

Determining the place of the council in the school is a growth 
process which takes place from year to year and provides an 
annual learning opportunity for a student council. 

The magic words are trust and effectiveness. A principal is 
more willing to entrust inaeased power and responsibility to a 
council after it has proved its effectiveness in what both regard 
as minor issues. Eventually, a principal may even seek assistance 
from the council and come to depend on it as a vehicle within 
his school administration for making decisions and for providing 
defeasible educational experiences for young people. 



The Principal 

Too often, councils do not keep their principals informed 
about What council members are doing or planning. Such be- 
havior leads to administrative opposition and creates mutually 
unpleasant feelings. It may lead to a curtailment of student 
council activities. 

If a principal knows far enough ahead what the council is 
considering, he has time both to voice his objections and to sug« 
gest ways to eliminate these objections. He also has ample time 
to clear potential obstacles which may be in the way of effective 
operation. He needs to check with the custodian, the building 
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committee, the various department heads, and the activity 
calendar. 

Many councils have found it valuable to have a principal's 
representative on the council, or to involve representatives of a 
principal's advisory board in the early planning stages of a 
project. Such representatives make regular reports to the prin- ^ 
cipal, both orally and in writing, just as other representatives 
report to the homerooms, clubs, classes or other groups that 
they represent. Through these reports, the principal can keep 
informed of council plans and activities without actually having 
to sit in on the meetings or having to make time for frequent 
meetings with the faculty adviser. A principal can suggest items 
for discussion to his representative and have them placed on the 
agenda. Councils which keep iheir administrations informed and 
involved are constantly reporting the success of their experiences 
and the increasing depth of their responsibility m the schools. 



The Effective Adviser 

The adviser may well be the most important factor in the 
success of a student council. His qualifications mus<. be both per- 
sonal and professional. His abilities must include effective pro- 
cedures and in-depth awareness of other human beings. 

There are many methods for selecting a student council 
adviser. Some schools utilize student selection or faculty selection, 
but the most frequently used method is appointment by the 
principal in terms of the personal qualifications of the candidate. 
The student council adviser must be a person who will supply 
the necessary guidance and direction for effective student council 
operation. He must know the system and the students within 
the system. He must know the faculty in its individual and collec- 
tive personalities. He must be able to work with the building 
committee, the department chairmen, the custodial staff, the 
lunchroom staff, the bus driver, and the groundspeople; and he 
must constantly be aware that the learning experiences of young 
people are crucial. 

The student council adviser must be interested in council 
work and devote sufficient time to it. This assignment should not 
be in addition to a full time teaching load but should be part 
of the teaching load. Student council must be regarded as a 
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meaningful learning experience for young people, as important 
as any other section of the curriculum. The adviser should not 
be a teacher new to the school system but should be fully aware 
of the policies concerning school activities aad student partici- 
pation. 

A good adviser should have a pleasing peisonality, imaginatipn, 
resourcefulness, a professional outlook, a belief in democratic 
procedures, and a willingness to learn and grow along with the 
- student council. 

Ideally, the adviser should use every opportunity available to 
become better trained in the field of student participation in 
school government. He should attend and participate in student 
council conferences at district, state, regional, and national levels. 
He should participate in local and state workshos.iS and read the 
available professional publications. The number of college courses 
related to activities are limited, but, when courses are available, 
the adviser should try to participate in them to further his 
training as an educator working with young people involved in 
student council. Ideally, he works closely with the state association 
and the projects and activities which it conducts, and sees to it 
that his students participate in these activities and have a chance 
to learn from them. 

Length of Service 

Some administrators seem to feel that being a student council 
adviser takes so much time and energy that no person should be 
required to serve in this capacity for very long. In some schools 
the adviser and assistant adviser are new each, year, with the 
assistant becoming the new adviser the following year. Such short- 
range council sponsorship harms the council, because it takes 
longer than one year for a person to become aware of the tremen- 
dous demands of being an adviser. Such a procedure also makes 
the adviser feel that his term is not long enough to justify an 
effort to learn much about the student council, or to be concerned 
with what it accomplishes of what students learn from the 
experience. The over-all effect is that the council continues to do 
the same things It has always done, year after year, without seek- 
ing self-improvement or appropriate programs} it certainly 
misses the entire field of long-range activities and significant 
evaluation, 
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Unfortunately, the pattern across tlie nation is that, on an 
annual basis, fully half the student council advisers are brand- 
new. The only possible way that student councils can survive is 
for effective student leadership to continue in every state and for 
advisers to remain as advisers for 'as long as they are effective. 
Our. of professional honesty, every adviser should poll his coun- 
cil to measure his own personal effectiveness and his own limi- 
tations to be sure that he may continue as an effective council 
adviser without destroying the learning experience for young 
people. 

The Student Activities Office of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals has published a number of books 
which will help the student council adviser; one is, Mow You're 
in the Middle by Kent Keith. It is a significant handbook for a 
student council adviser and is worthy of being re«read a number 
of times. 
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mnmive The Constitution 

Student Council 
in the 
Mid-Seventies 



Every student council needs a good constitution, a written 
document which contains the basic principles under which the 
council is organized and operated. The student body itself should 
be aware of the procedures which this document outlines. Annual 
review is most appropriate for today's secondary school popula- 
tion. Every constitution is written for a specific school at a specific 
time and is designed to meet the needs of that particular school 
situation. 

A constitution should not be written or revised quickly; nei- 
ther should it be written by only one person. Many students and 
faculty members can be involved during the basic planning 
stages, and then a smaller group can be assigned to do the actual 
writing of the document. A constitution should not be lengthy 
or wordy and it should be written in terms which are under- 
stood by all the members of the school community. The constitu- 
tion should be designed to help the council accomplish its goals. 
It must not be so difficult to follow that it becomes a hindrance 
to the effective functioning of the council. 

Ingredients of a Constitution 

Basically, the Constitution will contain articles concerning the 
following topics! name of the organization; purposes; power and 
autliority; organization and membership; qualifications for mem- 
bership; officers; duties and responsibilides of officers and mem- 
bers; committees; meetings; adviser; adoption and amendment 
procedures; parliamentary authority; and by-laws. 

After a constitution has been written and approved by the 
student council and the administration (and in some schools, 



the faculty), it should be submitted to the student body ifor 
acceptance or rejection, A two^thirds majority vote of the council 
and a simple majority approval of the student body is usually 
required for ratification and adoption. After the constitution has 
been adopted, copies should be distributed to all students. Some 
schools regularly include it in the school handbook or distribute 
mimeographed copies. 

A Sample Constitution 

Here is an example of a student council constitution. It should 
not be considered a **moder' constitution, but its content and 
style may help in drawing up a workable document for your 
school. 

ARTICLE I 

Section L The name of this organization shall be the Student 
Council of Leadership High School. 

ARTICLE VL 

Purposes 

Section L The purposes of this organization shall be toi pro« 
vide significant learning experiences for students, staf(, and com- 
munity; to develop behavioral evidence of good citizenship, schol- 
arship, leadership, service^ and human values; to promote harmo^ 
nious relationships; to improve morale; to assist in the manage^ 
ment of the school; to provide a forum for student voice and 
channels for student involvement; and to provide orderly direc- 
tion of school activitieSi 

ARTICLE MI 

Power and Authority 

Section Jf» All powers of the student council are delegated to 
it by the school administration. 

ARTICLE IV 

Organization and Membmhip 
Section 1, The student council shall consist ot one represen* 

"Li) 



tative from each social studies class and the offirers elected by the 
student body. 

Section 2, The election of class representatives shall take place 
before the third week of the fall term of school 

Section 3, Vacancies among representatives shall be filled by 
elections in social studies classes or through the petition system 
of temporary representation, 



ARTiaE V 

(lualifications for Officers and Members 

Section L Any registered student of Leadership High School 
is eligible for election to the student council 

Section 2, Any student who will be a senior during the term 
of office is eligible for election to the office of president or vice- 
president of the student council 

Section 5. An officer or social studies class representative may 
be removed from his position for failure to attend meetings^ fail 
ure to represent his group appropriately! failure to carry out his 
duties^ or for any other actions which are detrimental to the 
school as determined by a two«thirds votf:; of the council 



ARTICLB VJ 

Officers 

Section L The officers of this organissation shall bei a Presi-* 
dent, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Parliamentarian. 

Section 2, Nomination and election of president and vice- 
president 

a* An election committee, appointed by the president, shall 
formulate and publiciste rules governing elections each year. 

b. The election shall be held before the last two weeks of the 
school year. 

c. Any member of the junior class is eligible for nomination 
for the office of president or vice-president of the student 
council 

d. Students desiring to campaign for the office of president or 
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vice*president of the student council must file thiir names 
with the chairman of the election committee. 

e. There shall be one week of campaigning under the direc* 
tion and supervision of the election committee^ after whidi 
the election will be held. Voting will be conducted with 
voting machines or by secret ballot as established by the 
student council. 

f. A majority of the votes cast shall be required for election. 

g. A tally of votes and announcements of winners shall be 
made by the election committee. 

Section 5. Nomination and election of other officers 
a. The secretary, treasurer and parliamentarian shall be elect- 
ed by and from the student council as soon as possible after 
the social studies class representatives have been elected* 
b» Any member of the council is eligible for nomination for 
the office of secretary, treasurer, or parliamentarian. 

ARTICUB VII 

Duties of Officers and Members 
Section L Duties of the representatives shall be tot 

a. Attend all meetings of the student council. 

b. Attend meetings of committees of which they are members. 

c. Give student council reports to their constituents after each 
council meeting. 

d. Bring to the council the suggestions and concerns of their 
constituents. 

Section 2. Duties of the president shall be toj 

a. Preside over the business meetings of the student council. 

b. Use correct parliamentary procedure and other appropriate 
meeting skills* 

c* Vote on any matter in which the council is equally divided. 

d. Appoint committees. 

e* Act as chairman of the executive committee. 

Section i. Duties of the vice-president shall be to: 

a. Perform the duties of the president during any absence of 
the president. 

b. Serve as chairman of the assembly committee. 

Ci Serve as chairman of the constitution committee* 

ERIC 17 



Section 4. Duties of the seaetary shall be to: 

a. Take minutes of all official meetings of the student council 

b* Keep a written record of all proceedings of the council. 

3. Furnish information to the president and adviser concern- 
ing action which should be taken by the council or which 
has been referred to a committee, 

d. Write correspondence for the student council. 

Section 5. Duties of the treasurer shall be to: 

a. Work with the adviser and school treasurer in maintaining 
records of receipts and expenditures of the student council. 

b. Make a financial report at every regular business meeting 
of the student council. 

Section 6. Duties of the parliamentarian shall be to: 

a. See that the council abides by parliamentary procedure 
and the constitution and by-laws. 

b. Assist the council members in learning correct parlia« 
mentary procedure and other appropriate meeting skills. 

Section 7. All officers shall serve for a term of one school year. 

ARTiaE VIU 

Committees 

Section /. Standing committees of the student council shall 
be: 

a. Executive Committee 

b. Assembly Committee 

c. Constitution Committee 

d. Evaluation Committee 

e. Honors and Awards Committee 

f . Safety and Improvement Committee 

g. Service and Courtesy Committee 

h. Publicity Committee 

Section 2. Special committees may be appointed as necessatyi 



ARTICIE IX 

Meetings 

Section 7. The student council shall meet once a week. 
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Section 2, Special meetings may be called as necessary by the 
president or adviser. 

ARTICLE X 

Adviser 

Section L The principal shal^, appoint a member of the faculty 
to serve as adviser to the student council. 

Section 2. The term of office of the adviser is left to the dis« 
cretion of the principal. 

ARTICLE XI 

Adoption and Amendment 

Section L This constitution shall be ratified by a two-thirds 
majority vote of the student council and a simple majority of the 
student body. 

Section 2. Amendments to the constitution may be proposed 
by any member of the student body, the faculty, or administra- 
tion and ratified by a two-thirds vote of the council and a simple 
majority vote of the student body. 

Section 3. Proposed amendments must be read to the council 
at one regular meeting, be voted on by the council at the follow- 
ing regular meetings and be voted on by the student body within 
the succeeding week. 

ARTICLE XII 

Partiamentafy Authority 

Section L Robert's Rules of Order^ newly revised, shall be 
the standard parliamentary text of this organisation and shall 
govern all cases not otherwise covered in this constitutioni 

ARTICLE XIII 

By-Laws 
(As needed) 
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Purposes, Power 
and Authority 



Before a student council can have any degree of successi it must 
have definite purposes for existing; and its members, the student 
body, the faculty, administration, and parents and other mem- 
bers of the community must be aware of what these purposes are. 
Objectives vary from school to school, but there are certain 
basic objectives found in almost every constitution. These basic 
objectives include: 

► To provide learning experiences for members of the school 
community. 

► To establish student voice in appropriate procedures and 
practices within the building. 

► To bring that student voice into full participation with 
administrative decisions. 

► To develop attitudes toward good citizenship, leadership, 
scholarship, human values, and service* 

^ To assist in school management. 

► To provide a training ground for developing student 
leadership. 

►To further positive human relationships within the school 
community* 

These purposes should be guidelines for selecting projects and 
should serve as the evaluative instrument for measuring the 
council's success. If a project will not help a council to reach its 
goals, that project should not be undertaken. 

It would be well for every council to begin its year citing goals 
established by the constitution; objectives established for the 
current year; programs, projects, and activities selected to 
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achieve these goals; behavioral outcomes; evaluational aiteriaj 
and other relevant consideration. If a council annually re-assesses 
its objectives in the \vorId> it cannot fail to achieve them. 

Along with these long-range general objectives^ which usually 
remain constant, every council must choose some specific goals 
for this year, this student body. These goals can be what the 
council hopes to accomplish within a particular time period, 
even to the point of establishing deadlines. Various goals can be 
formulated as the needs arise; and this usually happens when 
specific problems or conditions in the school are considered and 
discussed. Some samples of specific aims are: to improve attend- 
ance at basketball games; to improve lunchroom behaviors; to 
sponsor a foreign exchange student; to conduct a leadership train- 
ing program; and to sponsor an ecology project. 

The successful student council sets goals, long-range and short- 
range. It chooses its projects carefully. It measures the success and 
effectiveness of those projects, and it constantly works toward 
the goal of student accountability. 



Along with an awareness of purpose is the need for an under- 
standing of the powers md responsibilities of the student council. 
The entire school community needs to know what student 
powers exist, how they are delegated, and under what conditions 
they can be withdrawn. It is well for a council to concur with the 
building committee^ the administration, and the entire school 
community on what the council's areas of authority are. 

The areas of authority may be divided into three types. The 
first is the area in. which a council can be given full control and 
responsibility* A number of activities, varying from school to 
school^ fall within this area. The successful completion of the 
projects for which a council has full responsibility will enhance 
the entire school program, but their failure could possibly ruin 
the school. A high level of trust in the student council exists 
among the administration and faculty in schools which place 
a hrge number of activities completely within the scope of 
student council control. 

A secowd area, perhaps the largest, is the one in which the 
council shares control and responsibility with the faculty and 
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administration. Activities in this area are usually closely related 
to the total educational progranii as it affects the entire school 
communityi and cannot be controlled completely by the student 
council. 

The third area of concern is one in which the student council 
has no power or authority. This area also varies a great deal 
from school to school. 



In all cases, students should have the right to express their 
opinions on any issue within the school^ since students are 
affected by everything that happens in the school. However, a 
student council is limited in its authority and power to intercede 
in some areas. These limitations should be clear to council mem* 
bersi to the student body, to the faculty, to the administration, 
and to the community at large. 

One of the great hopes in American education today is the 
fact that students are obtaining a voice in practically every area 
of school concern at practically every level. It is becoming more 
common to find student representatives on school boards, to find 
student representatives on faculty curriculum committees, and to 
find students speaking with authority and power in representing 
various levels of authority and activity. It is also quite common 
to find schools in which a student council is absolutely limited « 
to minor services within the life of a school. 

The effectiveness o£ the council is very much related to the 
effeciveness of its student members^ behavior. It is related to 
their maturity in responding to the opportunities of respon- 
sibility. Elimination of councils from schools is frequently the 
result of irresponsible activity by either the whole council or 
individual members. Every council annually re^earns the op- 
portunity to represent student voice and to achieve the objec« 
tives that are set forth in the constitution. One of the facts of 
existence for an effective, living student council is the need to 
underr:tand how important it is that goals be set high; that ptoy 
ects be significantj well-done, and well^evaluated; and that the 
outcomes be significant in the lives of studentsi staffs parentSi 
and community people. A student council is no longer a dance« 
giving/ service organization playing at student government 
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The Effective 
Student Council 
in the 
UidSeventies 



Organkation 



To be effective, a student council must be well organized along 
democratic principles. It must seek to represent the entire student 
body, not just the academically talented student^' or those who 
belong to many clubs and organizations. Furthermore, it must 
represent a student body which is constantly changing, because 
students are moving in. and out, because faculty members are 
changing, and because American education is shifting in both 
goals and procedures for attaining its goals. 

Some councils are made up of representatives from the various 
organizations within a school, while others include only home- 
room, English class, or social studies class representatives. If the 
council is to furnish an opportunity for democracy to grow and 
be understood, it must organize itself to represent students equally 
and take into account that students are constantly changing. 

Subject-Class Representation 

The most popular basis for "representation in the council is 
- the subject class. Social studies classes, for example, are usually 
about the same size within a school, and all students are required 
to be registered in on.2 of them. This type of organization pro- 
vides a means for regular reports by the representatives to the 
groups which elect them. In addition, it gives all students the 
opportunity to have their ideas and suggestions considered by 
both the council and the administration. The student cotjncil 
can be the voice of the student body while functioning as a 
laboratory experience for the social studies program. 

In some schools the student council members are elected in 
the first period class, or the fifth period class. These periods are 
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sometimes a few minutes longer than other periods during the 
day in order to allow time for announcements and student council 
reports. 

The Petition System 

Some councils have gone to a petition system of representation, 
under which a student runs for office on the basis of a petition 
signed by 60 student supporters. Each signer of the petition gives 
his narrie and phone number in order to be represented, Students 
are asked to represent themselves only once by signing for one 
person. Students who are not contacted to be represented through 
the petition system record their names on a list of "up for grabs." 

Under a petition system, membership is maintained on the 
basis of continued support. If a member of the student body 
feels he isn't well represented, he may go to the office and have 
his name removed from the carbon of his representative's peti- 
tion. His name is recorded on the "up for grabs" list. If a repre^ 
sentative's group drops below the minimal standard of 35, he 
loses all of his representatives and must either gain some more 
to get back on the council or simply lose his seat. 

The petition system provides for special interest and minority 
groups in the school to be honestly represented on council. It 
provides for women's groups, for black students, for Chicano 
students, for the left*out student. Such a system also provides 
for those students who choose not to be represented in the school 
by keeping their names on the "up for grabs" section which 
means, in effect, "We do not wish to be represented on our 
student government." 

The petition system allows for young people to be represented 
or to become representatives even if they enter the school in late 
September, mid«November, late March or mid^April. It means 
that students who want to continue as representatives must con* 
tact their constituents to tell them what's going on; to see how 
they want to be involved; to see what kind of viable representa- 
tion is important; and to see that those members of the student 
body who choose to be represented ate indeed represented. 

Repofting to the School 

Many councils have a mimeographed form for representatives 
to use for note-taking during the business meetings. These forms 
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follow the usual order of business with spaces left for notes on 
the officers' reports, conunittee reports, and unfinished and new 
business. They are used by representatives in reporting to their 
homerooms or other base groups and have a section for com- 
ments and suggestions made by the members of the group. This 
type of reporting is usually more successful than posting or read- 
ing mimeographed copies of the minutes of the meetings. It 
encourages more discussion on council activities and gets more 
students interested in participating in these activities. Many 
councils regularly require members to give sample reports, and 
then constructively criticize these to be sure that the members 
are learning how to report, how to represent different points of 
view, and how to present tlie data fairly. 

Some councils prepare regular printed reports of council activi- 
ties to be distributed to all students. Others have sections in the 
school newspaper for reporting business conducted by the council. 
These are good if space and time are allotted for the discussion 
of the student council activities aud for the suggestions of. students 
not in the council to be heard and considered by the council. 
Democracy takes considerably more time than other systems of 
government. 

Regardless of the method used, it is of utmost importance that 
the student body get regular reports of the plans and actions of 
the council and that every student have an opportunity to pre- 
sent his ideas, suggestions, and concerns to the council. 



The successful student council not only keeps the student body 
informed about the council and its activities and encourages all 
students to offer suggestions, but it also does everything it 
can to promote good communications between the school and 
every element of the community. Student councils must actively 
communicate widi radio, television, local newspapers, parents, 
merchants, and families of students within the school. 

Student councils are frequently asked to help with community 
projects such as the United Way Drive; Ecology Week; Earth Day; 
anti-vandalism campaigns; voter registration; and clothing, toy 
and canned food drives. They also cooperate with dozens of local, 
state, national, and international agencies who seek student 
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support for causes. By participation in these kinds of activities, 
the council members learn a great deal about the world and 
. about themselves; and the council helps to make thfe general 
public aware that young people are interested not only in hav- 
ing fun but also in contributing positively to the school and 
community. 



The size of the council is only important in that every student 
should feel represented. If qualifications or academic restrictions 
are placed on membership, many students feel unrepresented. 
Therefore, every student in the school should be eligible to run 
for a position as a representative or officer in the council. Leader- 
ship is not relegated to the academically bright or to those who 
have outgoing personalities. Positions of leadership should be 
available to all students who know what the council is trying 
to do and who will work to achieve those goals. An educated 
electorate will not be swayed by surface popularity if it knows 
what expectations are placed on candidates for office. 

One system of educating the electorate is to provide a forum 
wherein the candidates for office must respond to questions, set 
by the current officers to demonstrate to the entire student body 
each individual's qualifications in terms of his own understand- 
ings; e.g., what are the responsibilities of the office of president} 
what do you feel are the outstanding characteristics of a leader 
in our school; what projects do you see as being important for 
our council to achieve during the coming year? The same ques* 
tions, asked of all the candidates in front of the student body, one 
at a time, will demonstrate to student voters the kind of candi- 
date and the kind of officer they want. 

The student council experience can help young people learn 
what a democracy is about— to discover ways of showing differ- 
ences among candidates on their beliefs as to what should be 
done about ecology, or spirit, or pride, or communication pro- 
cedures, or whatever the issues are. The student newspaper pro- 
vides a valuable vehicle. Small group open forums and rap 
sessions are helpful. Every school can provide significant ways 
for educating the student body as to the qualifications of the 
candidates who are running for office, in terms of the goals of 
student council and the goals of the school. 



Who Should Be a Council Member) 
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Who is a leader? 

leadership is essential in the council, but it is not limited to 
one specific kind of student. A council full of straight "A" stu. 
dents is not necessarily a good working council and certainly is 
not effective in the normal high school today. Such a council does 
not usually have the full support of the entire student body, and 
is publicly considered an organization of a select few rather 
than a representative body of everyone. 

It is possible for a student council to provide its own guidelines 
on expectations of council members. In other words, i£ school 
rules are blatantly disobeyed, it should be within a council's pur. 
view to ask a member to resign' from the council. The group 
which elects a student should know why he has been asked to re- 
sign, or should provide the reason that he ought to be asked to 
resign, and should elect a replacement for him. Many students 
who have never felt significant belonging will find it in a student 
council that requires them to assume responsibilities and pro. 
vides them with a vehicle for their own personal growth, for 
their group's growth; and for the achievement of the council 
for the purposes of the school. 

How Many Officers? 

While the number of officers may vary depending on the size 
of the council and the dutiss to be performed, there should be 
no more officers than are needed for the amount and variety of 
work to be done. Usually the officers of a student council are 
the president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer and parliamen. 
tarian. Some councils have other officers, such as the correspond* 
ing secretary or clerk. 

Certainly the president and vice-president should be elected 
by and from the entire student body since they are called upon 
to repr'iS'jnt all the students on many occasions. They will prob- 
ably preside over the student body during assemblies, and they 
are called upon by various groups in the community to speak 
for the student body. It is wise to have the entire student body 
elect tliem, although there is concern that ffeshiiijin or sopho* 
mores may not have a voice In electing the all*schoo! officers 
who speak for them. 

The other officers should be elected either by the student body 
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or the student council from among its own members, since their 
duties and responsibilities are sometimes limited to the council 
itself. Because the members of the council know about the spe* 
cific duties expected of these officers, they can elf rt those students 
who are best qualified or who may most benefit from the learning 
experience which the office will provide. 

The duties of student council officers vary from school to school 
and change in any one school as the council grows and takes on 
new responsibilities. In recent years, there has been a major 
change in the office of the vice-president. At one time, the only 
duty assigned to the vice-president was that of presiding during 
the absence of the president. This is no longer the case. 

Specific duties are usually assigned to the office of vice-presi- 
dent because the person holding that office possesses many of the 
qualifications of the president. These duties may include such 
assignments as chairman of the assembly committee, of the evalu- 
ation committee, or of the constitution committee; or coordinator 
of the work of all the committee chairmen of the cotmcil. The 
position of vice-president is infinitely more than just an honoi— 
his abilities as a leader and an organizer are essential to the 
effective council. 

Elections—How Often? » 

Although some schools elect officers every semester, it is usually 
better to elect them for a full school year in order that they may 
conduct a full year's program of activities. The council then 
has an opportunity .to achieve long-range goals. Changing of- 
ficers at mid-term tends "to reduce the effectiveness of long-range - 
projects but can improve opportunities for leadership educa* 
tion by involving more young people. New mid-year officers, 
if they are t^t^'eceive maximum training and experienrP; would 
need to appoint committee chairmen and members, and these 
new appointees would have to spend valuable time in becoming 
familiar with their duties and responsibilities, as well as the 
work and plans of their predecessors. 

The system which is most appropriate for the school is the 
system that the school ought to use. Some schools elect officers at' 
mid-term for an entire year. Their election in January provides 
an opportunity of working for half a year (spring semester) with 
the past officers while preparing them to work fot a half a )<>at 
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(fall semester) on their own and then to serve as advisory council 
members during the following semester. Whatever system seems 
most appropriate is the one to usei so long as the central focus 
is the learning experiences of young people who have assumed 
the responsibili ties of leadership. 

Holding Elections 

Student council officers may be elected in the spring of the 
school year preceding the year in which these officers are to 
serve. This procedure gives the newly-elected officers time to 
attend summer conferences and workshops and to become bet- 
ter prepared to handle the specific duties which they have been 
elected to fulfill. Spring elections also give those students 
who have not had previous student council experience an op- 
portunity to visit council meetings and become more familiar 
with the committees and with their duties and the duties of 
all the officers and members of the council as well as to help 
many students discover the procedures which are appropriate for 
an effective student council in this particular school. 

Elections should be conducted in a very serious manner with 
all campaigning done in a sensible way. An election committee 
within a . council can establish rules and guidelinen concerning 
nominations^ campaigns^ posters^ and the election itself. These 
rules should include such information as deadlines for filing for 
office> limitations on campaign expenditures^ limitations on size 
and number of posters and their locations in and around the 
school and deadlines for submitting copies of campaign speeches 
as well as expense accounts and other data. All rules and guide* 
lines should have administrative involvement and approval prior 
to being pu*''Uci;ied within the school and then should be strictly 
adhered to by all the candidates, with the alternative being 
elimination from running for office. 



Campaign Expenditures 

Latge schools have discovered that it is a good practice to 
limit the amount of money which any student can spend on his 
campaign for a student council office. This gives every catididate 
an equal chance and eliminates a great deal of the ''popularity" 
aspect in elections* Popularity as a criteria for election cannot 
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and should not be eliminated completely. A leader should be 
popular and should receive the popular vote. Unfortunately we 
sometimes allow beauty, athletic skills^ or prowess in another 
field to determine student elections, rather than qualifications 
in the student council arena. Effective officers and leaders must 
be respected by students, staff, the community, and the organiza- 
tional community within the school. Such knowledge and re- 
spect is often a result of popularity in the sense of being known, 
in the sense of good reputation. An effective student council 
leader needs followers as well as ability. 

To prevent candidates from making campaign promises which 
are vote-getters but which are unrealistic, such as ''shorter school 
days/' "coke in the drinking fountains,** "air conditioning,** 
"swimming pools,** etc., many councils require candidates to sub- 
mit copies of their campaign speeches prior to the time of the 
campaign assembly. This adds to the seriousness of the assembly 
and the election. It is advisable to use student evaluators of 
these speeches rather than faculty or administrator evaluators. 
Wiien a member of the faculty is asked ta censor a student 
council election speech, a considerable amount of misunderstand- 
ing is practically guaranteed. When speeches are cleared by other 
students for information, appropriateness of language^ and other 
criteria established by the election committee* students do not 
resist but welcome another kind of student involvement in help- 
ing to create a viable educational experience. The student body, 
by comparing the speeches and considering the background, 
personality, and ability of each candidate, can then select the 
best qualified candidates for office because the speeches have been 
prepared in the light of appropriate limitations. 



Nominations 

Various tiiethods are used to nominate candidates tor office. 
Some schools use the procedure of self*nomination. Under this 
plan, a student files his own name and intention to campaign 
(or an office in the student council. Other schools use a petition* 
type nomination whereby a student must submit a petition, 
signed by a specified number of students and faculty members, 
before he can qualify as a candidate. Another method is to have 
a nominating committee select candtdntesi This tends to limit 
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the number of candidates and eliminate the privilege of selec- 
tion by the entire study body. Schools which use the nominating 
committee method usually provide for the nomination of persons 
"from the floor." 

Regardless of the methotl used, it is usually considered a good 
practice for the candidates to campaign individually rather than 
as "parties" because a very capable and strong leader can "carry" 
less desirable candidates into the other oflices with him. And« 
secondly, it is very difficult for a party to establish a full platform 
of objectives and goals which are different from the platform of 
another party. 



Thij actual election of officers should be a meaningful educa- 
tional experience for every student in the school. Many schools 
use voting machines during their elections, along with full proce- 
dures for registration and election. This listing of students prior 
to the election both eliminates multiple votes by students and 
prepares themior the local, state, and national elections in which 
they are or will be participating. 

Where voting machines are not available. Various other 
methods have been used. The best procedure is not to take ballots 
to students but to set up various balloting places and have the 
students go to diem to cast their secret ballots. 

The election should be given good publicity, and students 
should be encouraged to exercise their right to vote. When cam- 
paigns and elections are conducted properly, students are more 
likely to give the candidates serious consideration and to cast 
their ballots for those candidates who seem to them to be best 
qualified. If students regard the whole election process as a 
farce, they will usuuUy elect someone to "go along with the joke." 



After student council officers and members have been elected, 
an installation assembly should be held. Such an assembly is 
appropriate in the spring, right after the election; a repeat in- 
stallation assembly may be held in the fall to introduce the offi- 
cers for the year to those students who did not have an opportun- 
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ity to vote because they were not members of the student body at 
the time of the election. A dignified and impressive ceremony will 
do a gi eat deal to make the officers and members aware of the im- 
portance of the student council, of the kinds of objectives which 
the council faces during this year, and of the differential staffing 
that their jobs require in order to be worthy of the trust and con* 
fidence shown by their fellow students in electing them. Such a 
ceremony gives prestige to the student council by making the 
student body more aware of the responsibility placed on it in the 
entire school program. 

The installation ceremony need not be elaborate, but should 
be serious and dignified in order to do a careful job of edu- 
cating the constituents as to what the student council is con- 
cerned with. The first part of the program can be devoted to the 
aims and objectives of the council and a summary of the work 
done by the council during the preceding year. The second part 
of the assembly can be the installation of each officer with appro« 
priate oaths of office or speeches of acceptance. Samples of instal- 
lation programs, including various oaths of office, are contained 
in The Student Council Handbook of the National Association 
of Student Councils and the Handbook of the National Honor 
Society, both published by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 

Committees 

Every successful student council uses committees to help in the 
efficient achievement of its goals. Standing^ committees are those 
which function throughout the year. The names and general 
duties of these committees are usually contained in the student 
council constitution. Typical councils include these committees! 
assembly committee, service and courtesy committee, honors and 
awards committee, constitution committee, social committee, exec- 
utive committee, and evaluation committee. Special committees 
are those appointed or selected to perform specific short-term 
duties. Each committee should have a chairman} for larger com- 
mittees or those with many duties, a co-chairman may be helpful, 
All chairmen should be appointed by the president with the 
advice and help of the other officers and the student council 
adviser. 

The size of a committee depends on the amount of work to be 
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done. Usually a small group can function more efficiently than a 
larger one» However, in very large councils, in order to assign 
every member to a standing committee, it is frequently necessary 
to make some committees rather large. Every committee member 
can be given the opportunity to participate in the decisions made 
and the work done by his committee. Some of the more experi** 
enced members of the council may be assigned to each committee, 
but they should not lie allowed to control the activities and deci- 
sions of the committee entirely. If a significant learning experi* 
ence is to happen, the less domineering members of the council 
must have opportunities to grow through committee membership 
and responsibility. 

Each committee should know exactly what its duties and respon- 
sibilities are and should be required to make regular reports on 
its activities. In cases where the committee is given the power to 
make final decisions, these decisions should be reported to the 
council. If a committee is empowered only to make recommen- 
dations> a vote by the council is necessary before action can be 
taken on these recomme>)dations. A considerable misunderstand- 
ing among committee members and council members is constantly 
evident where committees do not know what their assignment 
is, what their deadlines are, &nd what kinds of reports are expected 
of them by the council. The effective student council sees to it 
that every committee knows what it is assigned to do and when 
its deadlines are, and it expects the committees to meet those 
deadlines. 

Student Participation 

When possible, students who are not student council represen* 
tatives should be asked to serve on student council committees. 
This may not be possible if the council and committee meetings 
are held during a regular classroom period. However, it is always 
a good practice to involve as many students as possible in all 
council activities. Another good practice is to have faculty mem- 
bers other than the council adviser serve as adult members of the 
various standing committees. 

The president must take time in selecting students to serve on 
the special committees and not Just make appointments from 
among those whose hands go up as volunteers. A good committee 
balance of various characteristics and talents is always appro* 
priate. Unless immediate action must be taken, it is best to make 



a list of all those who are interested in serving on a particular 
committee and to consider each member of this list carefully. 
In this way, a president can avoid appointing tlie same people 
over and over again and can try to give newer council members 
opportunities to learn more as well as to contribute in more 
meaningful ways. The secretary should maintain a file of com- 
mittee appointments, and the president should refer to this to 
avoid unnecessary-duplications. 

Good parliamentary procedure should be followed in all stu- 
dent council meetings, but members ought not to become so 
involved in detailed procedure that they fail to accomplish any 
business. The larger the council, the greater the need for strict 
adherence to an orderly, procedure; but this procedure should 
be as simple as possible to keep the meetings moving in an orderly 
fashion. Several lessons in the procedures to be followed should 
be given early in the year so that all members will know what 
their rights and responsibilities are with regard to the procedures 
to be used. This helps to increase the participation of new mem- 
bers, because they will learn when and how to present motions 
and to participate in discussions and will not hesitate to speak 
in representing their constituents. 



Reading Is Essential 

There are a number of very good books and pamphlets on par- 
liamentary procedure and other meeting skills which may be- 
mused by student councils. The officers and the adviser should 
study the available materials in the school library and then 
decide on a book or pamphlet which they think suits their needs 
and which will be relatively easy to use. If it isn't possible for 
each member of the council to have a copy of the parliamentary 
procedure authority to be used, a mimeographed sheet of some 
of the most important information can be furnished to each 
member. This should contain such information as the order of 
precedence of motions and privileged motions and how to present 
motions and amendments to motions. The parliamentarian, the 
president, and the adviser must have access to the parliamentary 
procedure authority during all of the business meetings of the 
council so ths.i questions of order can be answered promptly 
without delaying the meeting. 
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Council Meetings 

The effective student council hplds regularly scheduled meet- 
ings on school time in a specified place. Most councils have weekly 
meetings while others meet once every two weeks, with executive 
committee meetings on alternating weeks. The length of meetings 
varies with the school schedule. In schools where the council 
meets as a class during one period each day, one day each week 
is set aside as business meeting day. Other days are for standing 
committees, executive committee meetings, instructions in par* 
iiamentary procedure or leadership education, evaluation, public 
relations, and other items of council business. Considerable time 
is usually spent on reports of magazine and newsletter articles 
and on reports from students who have attended conferences, 
workshops, civic meetings, and other student council functions. 

Not every school has a schedule which allows the council to meet 
as a regular class. Arrangements must be made for student coun- 
cil meetings to be held. In schools where a director of activities is 
also the student council adviser, meetings can be held during 
the regular class period, the period being rotated every, week so 
that the council members will miss each class only once during 
any six or seven week period. Some classes will require difficult 
make-up work for both student and teacher. However, a priority 
scale must be established within every building as to what kinds 
of learnings will probably be most beneficial for both students 
and staff at this particular time. Some schools schedule their meet- 
ings before or after school, or during the lunch period. These 
arrangements work well in some cases, but frequently they are 
not successful because of busing schedules or extended school 
days or conflict with other kinds of student activities. The point is 
that councils must meet in order to be effective. The meetings 
themselves must be planned to be effective. The meetings must 
involve the representatives in important business in order for the 
. meetings and the council to be successful and effective. 



Executive Committee Meetings 

Arrangements should be made foi* the executive committee, 
including all officers and standing committee chairmen, to meet 
at least one day before the business meeting to plan the agenda for 
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the meeting. This does not mean that the executive committee 
is to discuss and make final decisions about the items of business, 
but rather that an outline of the business to be conducted will 
be formulated. In this way, the actual business meeting will run 
more smoothly and valuable time will not be lost on trying to 
decide which items of business need to be brought up for discus- 
sion and action. Ideally, a proposed agenda will be distributed 
to both the staff and students at least two days prior to the meet* 
ing, so that interested members of the student body may attend 
the meeting. At any rate, a meeting on Wednesday provides for 
an executive committee meeting on Monday, and reports can 
be given by Friday of that week. 



Finances 

One of the biggest jobs many councils have is financing theii- 
own activities. Some councils are fortunate in that their operat- 
ing funds are provided by the school system by an act of the 
school board. Most councils, however, must plan and carry out 
fund-raising activities in order to operate successfully during 
the year. In either case, a budget for the year's activities should 
be made and followed. There can be a significant educational 
experience for council members and the student body in realiz- 
ing the various ways of making, distributing, and being account- 
able for money. 

Councils which conduct fund-raising activities should keep 
in mind that these activities should contribute to the attainment 
of their goals. They should do more than just raise money for 
the council. They must have educational value to those involved 
in them, not only in the planning and carrying out stages but 
in the evaluation of the success of the projects. Fund-raising 
activities should not tax any specific person unduly, and their 
success should depend on the work of all members of the council 
and not just a few. 

Accurate accounts of all money handled by the council must 
be kept and filed with the treasurer of the school. In many 
schools, state or local laws require all monies of school organiza- 
tions to be submitted to a central office for banking and official 
bookkeeping records. This does not relieve the council of its 
responsibility for maintaining its own set of records so it will 
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know at all times just how much money is available. In those 
schools where councils have their own bank accounts, accurate 
accounts and records must be maintained, usually with a system 
of CToss-filing to make more than one person accountable. All 
expenditures should be approved by the council itself, and no 
student should be^allowed to sign checks for the disbursement of 
council funds without the signature of the adviser. 

The successful student council does not spend all its time on 
fund-raising projects. It raises only those funds necessary to meet 
its budget and devotes the bulk of its time and energy to activi- 
ties which help it attain the goals and objectives upon which the 
council is founded. Usually councils develop money sources by 
selling a product or a service or through taxation. The taxation 
system is simply an assessment of clubs, organizations, and class 
councils for annual dues or the sale of an activity ticket. Taxes 
are always distasteful to at least some members of the student 
body. 

Another method is to sell a service, to provide an all-school 
show or a car wash, or to sell clean-up and paint-up activities of 
the council members themselvesi^A third way is to sell a product. 
These range from candy and magazines to pennants, pompons, 
book covers, handbooks, publications of all kinds, light bulbs, 
supplies, and an unlimited number of products related to school 
spirit. Here again, the way of raising the money must be in full 
accord with the goals and objectives that the council has set 
for itself. 



Cbmoion Fund*Raising Errors 

A common error of many councils is the raising of money by 
means of lotteries or other games of chance, which are frequently 
in violation of local or state laws. A careful investigation of 
money-making activities must be conducted by the student council 
and its adviser so that responsible, legal activities will be con- 
ducted. 

Some councils raise funds to purchase items which should be 
furnished by the school system itself. Items such as public 
address systems, movie projectors, drapes for the auditorium, 
band Uniforms and instruments, and library books are all im- 
portant for the operation of the school, but their purchase 
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should not be a function of the student council, These and other 
items of school furnishings should be provided by the school 
board itself. Money raised by council can often be applied to 
such uses as leadership training for students through local 
workshops, summer workshops and conferences, scholarships for 
worthy students, international relations programs, and charitable 
activities within the community. Money can be a serious prob- 
lem for a school. The quality of the treasurer himself is terribly 
important for the success of an effective student council. 
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Many problems face schools and councils every year. Some 
problems are perennial while others arise from particular-situa- 
tions and are of short duration if handled properly. It is in the 
discussion of these problems and their solutions that many student 
council projects and activities are suggested. All suggestions 
should be thoroughly explored before a decision is made to con- 
duct a particular project. Many times a hastily-made decision 
leads to added problems and may not contribute to the solution 
of any problems already existing. 

In selecting activities for particular purposes, students should 
not rely solely on their own imagination and creativity. Many 
articles have been written about various projects of other councils 
and can be found in publications available to student councils. 
These should be read and considered. One o£ the best sources 
of information about student council projects and activities is 
A Guide to Student Council Projects, published by the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. 

While a council spends a great deal of time with projects 
aimed at solving particular school problems, it should not over- 
look the necessity for sponsoring activities which will help it 
attain its larger goals and which provide a wide range of differ- 
ent kinds of projects. Periodically, a council should review its 
aims and see what it has done or what it can do about each 
objective it has chosen to achieve. A full range of projects means 
that there will be recreational, educational, attitude-building, 
leadership, money-handling, and service ptojects of many differ* 
ent kinds. 
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The Activities Calendar 

Just as a council needs to have a year.long program of training, 
it needs a calendar of activities. It needs an overview of events 
and achievement. This will help to eliminate most of the con- 
flicts in the dates and types of activities to be held during the 
school year and will allow sufficient time for the adequate plan- 
ning of all activities. In the process of preparing the calendar, 
a student council may also strive to develop a sound rapport 
with the principal. 

The various committees should take a very active part in set- 
ting up the council calendar of activities. During the early part 
Of the school year, every committee should make a list of the 
various activities it feels should be included in the year's program 
and when such activities should be held, These lists should 
include those activities which are "traditional" and also new 
activities which the committee members think should be spon. 
sored. When the reports of all committees are combined, the 
total program and calendar can be established in cooperation 
with the principal. Some changes will have to be made during 
the year, but the basic plan will help to make the council's work 
rewarding and to the point. By working with the principal in 
the planning process, a student council can begin to foster a 
relationship of trust with the administration and can avoid a 
mutually embarrassing veto of an activity. Meanwhile, the effec- 
tiveness of the council will be enhanced by the completeness of 
the planning operation. 

Planning 

All projects and activities of the student council require de- 
tailed planning. They should not be hastily chosen, nor planned 
with an insufficient amount of time to achieve them. Poorly 
planned and executed activities may result in loss of respect by 
the entire school community, while well planned programs will 
bring added respect and support from nearly everyone involved. 

The planning should include such items as obtaining adminis. 
trative approval, deciding when the project is to be conducted, 
estimating the cost of conducting the program, assigning com- 
miltee work and advance preparation, and developing effective 
publicity. The details of carrying out the project and a full 
evaluation and summation should also be planned. 
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Councils frequently do not provide enough time and the 
proper publicity for their projects. Students become too busy 
getting ready for the project to let others know very much about 
the activity or to try to arouse the Interest of the student body 
and community. As a result, poor attendance and reluctant in- 
volvement are the earmarks of a number of student activities. 

All methods of publicizing activities should be in good taste 
so as not to nffend any person or group. Attention-getting and 
thought-provoking advertising should be used. Simple announce- 
ments in classrooms, in the school newspaper, or over the public 
address system and on hall bulletin boards are usually not 
enough. Imaginative use of all publicity techniques will result 
in fuller participation by students and staff. 

Some councils feel that they must, sponsor every activity of the 
school. The effective council encourages other organizations 
in the school to sponsor worthwhile activities and then provides 
full support and help in planning and carrying out the projects 
In determining whether an activity sponsored by the council 
or some other organization is worthwhile, the goals of the 
sponsored activity must be considered. Will the activity present 
a genuine challenge to students? Will the project be of educa* 
tional interest to most of the student body? Is there a reasonable 
chance for success? Can the project be completed within this 
school year? Is the activity appropriate for our students in our 
schools? What purposes will the activity serve? Are they in 
line with the goals of the student council? Is the activity prac- 
ical rather than idealistic? Does it meet student, staff, and com- 
munity needs? Are we the ones to do it? 



The effective student council must evaluate each of its projects 
individually and in the light of the whole combination of all 
activities together. The criteria for measurement of success is 
established by utilizing the original objective set forth for the 
council to achieve, and measuring whether or not these projects 
have attained the goals set. The function of evaluation Can point 
out both the good and bad aspects of every project. 

A council must not become discouraged by the failure-of any 
one of the activities, but should determine exactly what caused 
the failure and determine not to have it happen again. The 
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council which tries nothing will probably survivci but will not 
have a very successful year. The council which has nothing but 
failures should do more than try again; it should fiud the causes 
for the failures and eliminate them. The causes may result from 
inadequate planning* limited student interest^ poor publicity^ 
or any number of other reasons, Whatever the cause, the council 
should make a concentrated effort to determine the problems 
and make the necessary adjustments in order to provide future 
success in the activities it undertakes. 
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If a council and its members'^are to continue to grow and 
become more effective, the adviser must take every possible oppor« 
tunity to broaden his knowledge concerning student council 
and its many dimensions, and the members themselves t^""'? *q 
have new experiences and enriched training. Many opportunities 
for such leadership education are available. There are local and 
state workshops, conferences, leadership training classes and visits 
to councils at other schools. There are a number of local civic 
organizations that can help significantly in organizational leader* 
ship and in explaining those purposes and functions of their 
organizations which can be of value to the local student council. 

While training and learning should become a part of every 
activity in which the council engages, there should be a definite 
effort made to sponsor activities aimed specifically at training 
the council members. 

Even though a council does not have daily sessions, the basic 
training of the members should be an on-going procedure. A 
great deal of this training can be accomplished through a local 
workshop held early in the year, as well as a mid-year workshdp 
to te-assess progress and establish new directions. A part of every 
business meeting should be devoted to some phase of the total 
training program for members. 

Many effective councils conduct workshops for training their 
members. These vary in length but can be planned to meet 
the particular needs of an individual council. It is best to have 
such programs early in the school year, or at least early in 
the experience of the elected leader. Such programs are particu- 
larly beneficial to new members because they afford an oppor* 
tunity for members to become familiar with the basic concepts 
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of what the council Is, how it should function, and what their 
role in that council can or should become, The members can 
be made more aware of their duties and responsibilities as repre* 
sentatives and officers and can learn how to carry out these 
responsibilities more effectively. Lessons in parliamentary 
procedure and other decision-making procedures should \)C 
a part of these programs so that all members will know how and 
when to present motions and will gain confidence in their ability 
to participate. The constitution should be thoroughly studied 
at these workshops so that all members are familiar with what 
the constitution says, how it functions and what its limita- 
tions are* 

Another topic that should be given some time during a local 
workshop is the function of committees and of individual mem- 
bers* If possible, the standing committees of student council 
should meet together and work on their calendar of activities for 
the year. This will help avoid many last minute rushes to get proj- 
ects and activities ready for specific times or events. In large 
councils, the local workshop helps each of its members to become 
better acquainted with every other person on the council. The 
functions of group maintenance, of task achievement, and of 
individual development are the three focal points of every local 
workshop. 



Summei* Workshops 

Most state student council associations sponsor a summer 
leadership workshop. It is usually held on a college campus 
or in a camp setting. Student * council officers, advisers, and 
members, as well as community members, can gain valuable 
information and training by attending one of diese workshops. 
Enthusiasm is generateti« and the knowledge gained can be 
spread throughout the local student council when the delegates 
return to their own schools and their own particular school prob- 
lems. Every council should try to send Its officers and as many 
other members as it can afford to the state workshop. Even 
the most effective council can gain yardage by sending repre- 
sentatives to leadership workshops to exchange ideas with other 
schools. Much of the wisdom gained is a sharing of knowledges 
among student delegates and advisers. If a school is not aware 




of where its local or state workshops are being held, it may 
write to the National Association of Student Councils to request 
information about the local workshops, as well as information 
about national workshops which the National Association of 
Student Councils conducts each summer. 

Student council conferences are a valuable source of informa* 
tion and training for both students and advisers. Many states 
are divided into districts or regions in which conferences are held 
annually. These are usually one-day conferences, do not require a 
great deal of travel or expense on the part of those attending^ 
and are not limited as to the number of delegates who may attend 
from any one school. They feature speakers, discussion groups, 
problem*solving sessions^ problem clinics^ elections of district 
or regional o(Iicers» and consideration of crucial issues in the 
student council field. Most state associations also hold one- or 
two'day annual conferences which may be attended by a limited 
number of delegates from every member school. Students and 
advisers attend general sessions with outstanding speakers or 
panels^ demonstrations, and discussions on student council, 
school, and community problems. Campaigning and the election 
of state officers* as well as social activities* add to the experience 
and enjoyment of the conference for those attending. Such meet- 
ings cm be battery rechargers even for those who attended sum- 
mer workshops. 



NASC Conference 

The National Association of Student Councils sponsors an 
annual conference in addition to the many other services it pro- 
vides for member schools. This conference is held during the 
summer and usually lasts four days. The number of delegates a 
state may send to this conference is based on the number of 
schools in the state which are members of NASC. The confer* 
(erence offers an opportunity for students from every state to 
get together and exchange ideas as well as to hear outstanding 
speakers and other presentations keyed on significant issues. 
Each delegate may attend a number of discussion groups and 
problem clinics or workshops of his own choice to secure the 
kind of information which he and his council need to function 
effectively. 
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Many Publications Available 

One of the most valuable sources of information available to 
all council members is the vast amount of printed materials on 
various phases of student council and student council activities. 
Newsletters, conference reports, and special publications from 
state and regional associations and the National Association of 
Student Councils should be read by council members and made 
available for various committees to use as reference materials. 
The NASSP Office of Student Activities publishes Student Life 
Highlights and sends it to member schools in multiple copies so 
that students, principals, and advisers may have access to new 
information. 

The NASC Handbook contains detailed information on the 
basic principles of student council organization, constitutions, 
standards, training, local workshops, election procedures, public 
relations, year-long programs, finances, annual reports, and eval- 
uation and should be examined by every new group of council 
officers, 
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Evaluation 



Too many student councils forget that an important part 
of their existence is the evaUiation of their achievement* It may 
not be good mental health to be constantly looking back; neither 
is it good to forget the past and proceed as if nothing had 
happened. Evaluation can point the way to even greater accom* 
plishments. The successful student council is aware of its weak- 
nesses and tries to overcome them and at the same time tries to 
increase its strengths* 

Evaluations of the counciPs work by the entire student body 
can be made by obtaining representative samples of student 
opinion and school«wide polls* It is ineffective to have an entire 
student body formally evaluate every project of the councili but 
it is effective to involve new voices in measuring the success 
of the council* Informal discussions at the time of council 
reports can serve the same purposei but the council repte* 
sentative should be willing to accept any and all comments 
on the effectiveness of each project* Explanations by representa^ 
tives for weaknesses or strengths may be helpful in focusing on 
significant concerns* 

In addition to any evaluations made by the student body 
through questionnaires^ opinion poUsi discussions^ rap sessions^ 
or other devices^ every committee should evaluate its own work. 
This evaluation should be written and filed for reference and 
used by future committees as they are appointed* The personal 
evaluation of every student council member i$ also a significant 
part of the evaluation picture for a student council* There are 
many techniques for each member to be aware of his own growth} 
the major idea is to see that each member doe$ grow ptofes* 
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sionally as a student council member and as a committee member 
and that the council hself grows* 

KvulualioUi llierelure, must locus ou two ihSiics: 1) ihc growth 
process of the individual the council and the student body; and 
2) the achievement process of the individual the council the 
student body, the school itselfi and the community* 

Recent educational emphasis has focused on behavioral 
objectives and behavioral outcomes in evaluating the success of 
any kind of educational program. There are many methods for 
evaluation^ the questionnaire being one of the most widely used. 
After a major project or activity has been completed, students 
throughout the school may be asked to fill out a question- 
naire concerning the activity and to make suggestions and recom- 
mendations which they feel would result in improvements. They 
should be encouraged also to point out those aspects of the activ- 
ity whidi they felt were good. Students need to learn the value 
of constructive criticism and should not use the evaluation as 
just an opportunity to gripe and find fault. Many recent educa- 
tional publications outline methods of developing signiftcani 
behavioral questionnaires which contain accountability sections 
useful to a school and a council. 



Types of Evaluation 

One type of evaluation which has been very successful in many 
schools is a "summary of activities'* evaluation. This type is made 
at the end of the school year and lists all of the council's activities 
and projects of that year. Students are asked to rate each activity 
on the questionnaire as eKcellenti goodi fair^ or poor^ and needed 
or not needed. They also are encouraged to add comments and 
to suggest other projects and activities they would like to have 
the council consider. Two of the major results of this type of 
evaluation are: (1) the students are more aware and usually more 
appreciative of the vast number of activities sponsored by the 
council and (2) the council learns which activities the students 
want continued and which ones they want started. 

Some councils have had students evaluate their representatives. 
These evaluations are usually accomplished through the use of 
a questionnaire which is given to the students in social studies 
classes or other groups which elect the representatives. These 
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questionnaires include such questions as! Does your representa- 
live n»i«k(! regular i'<'|)()iis on <oun(il busiix'ss {tiul {irtiviijes? Does 
your representative encourage discussion ol council proposals? 
Does your representative take your suggestions to the council and 
report back the council's response? Is your representative enthu- 
siastic about the work of the council? Are students attentive and 
interested during the council reports? These evaluations let the 
students know that they have a responsibility to listen and con- 
tribute and also lets representatives know whether they are 
reporting effectively. 

Evaluation is needed, but only if it is used properly and when 
it results in changes which are beneficial to the council, to the 
student body, and to the school community itself. To know where 
weaknesses and strengths exist is not enough; definite action 
must be taken as a result of the evaluations if they are to be 
worth the time and effort expended. 
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The effective student council is actively and constantly engaged 
in learnings doingi and evaluating. It is an integral part of 
the total school program and as such contributes to the educa- 
tional development of every student in the school. Under the 
guidance of an interested adviser and with the cooperation of 
an informed student bodyi facultyi administrative staffs and com* 
munity, it is aware of the reasons for its existence and strives to 
attain its objectives. It is organized and operated on sound demo* 
cratic principles with a good workable constitution that has 
been adopted by the entire student body as its procedural guide. 
The successful student council is aware of the limits of its powers 
and authority and knows that it does not govern the school but 
participates in its government in many ways. 

Student council officers and members are elected by students in 
well^planned and well-conducted democratic electionsi and they 
are installed in dignified ceremonies of inauguration. These offi- 
cers and representatives realize the importance of doing their 
jobs to the best of their abilities and are given many opportuni* 
ties to develop their own personal leadership qualities and com- 
mitments. Instead of relying on rigid grade and citizenship stand- 
ards as a requirement for membership in the student councili the 
student body is educated to elect qualified leader«representatives 
and to demand of them their best services. Once eleciedi the 
officers and representatives are required t5 maintain responsible 
records of achievement and membership. 

In local workshops^ state workshops^ group instruction and 
discussion^ participation in conferences at all levels^ and on*the« 
job trainings officers and representatives learn to perform their 
duties effectively. Such experiences also have carry-over benefits 
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for these students^ because they prepare them to be better citizens^ 
leaders, and followers in their adult lives. 

Committees play an important part in the successful func- 
tioning of the student council. Every council member is on at 
least one standing committee, and all members receive training 
and experience in the committee process. Committee meetings, 
while less formal than general business meetings of the whole 
council, are still conducted in a business*like manner with each 
member participating. 

The effective student council holds regular business meetings 
on school time, has a planned agenda for each meeting, and fol* 
lows appropriate meeting procedures. Accurate and neat records 
are kept of all council meetings, and these records are available 
for reference at all executive committee and general council 
meetings. 

Planning, carrying out, and evaluating activities take up a great 
d^al of the time of all effective councils. Discussion, suggestions, 
ideas, plans, and inspi'^ation are all needed; but action has to 
take place before any problems are solved or conditions im* 
proved. Objectives are reached through a well-planned and well- 
executed year-long program of worthwhile projects designed to 
achieve those goals. 

The effective student council knows the importance of evalua* 
tion and the place it holds in the growth and development of 
the council and its members. Various methods are continually 
employed by the council to discover and eliminate weak points 
and to strengthen effectiveness so that it can truly be &n experi- 
ence in democratic living, a valuable part of the total education 
of everyone the council serves. 
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